by 
Jennifer Knafla 


The SGA is discussing a resolu- 
tion to address the release of student 
information to the credit card com- 
pany MBNA. For the SGA the ques- 
tion is responsibility, For the SGA 
adviser, Gloria Raines, it is a ques- 
tion of privacy. 

Associated with the LSUS 
Alumni Association, MBNA has set 
up an affinity program whereby the 
association provides the credit card 
company with a list of students cur- 
rently enrolled at LSUS, The list is 
then used to target promotion of the 
Alumni Association credit card, 
which usually has a limit of about 
$500. 

In the spring 2002 semester, 
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students who were upset about 
receiving marketing calls from the 
credit card company confronted the 
SGA. Amidst confusion about the 
right of the school to even release 
the information, the senate learned 
that the methods the Alumni Assoc 
ation used to distribute the names di 
students were legal. The senate theg 
dropped the issue. 

Three weeks ago, Dianne How- 
ell, the new director of the Alamni 
Association, tried to update the 
MBNA's list of students and was 
told that she should check intw ithe 
controversy started last semester 
about the release of student imforma- 
tion, 
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photo by Matt Morris 
Vice President of the SGA Ben Thomas discusses with the senate 
the pending resolution for the relesae of student information. 


Student evaluations of teachers serve as a 
measuring tool of professor instruction 


by 
Franchesca Brown 


The required evaluations of 
teachers at LSUS have some asking, 
"What's the point?" But the ewalua- 
tions really serve as a reversextl grade 
sheet from the student to the imstruc- 
tor. 

The evaluations are orderred by 
the office of academic affairssabout 
14 days after enrollment eachissemes- 
ter from the Educational Testimg Ser- 
vice. 

When the forms arrive, tlite aca- 
demic affairs makes packets amd de- 
livers them to the college deams. 

Close to the end of the sexmes- 
ter, every instructor who teactites a 
course of six or more student&siis giv- 
en a month to administer the esvalua- 
tions and have a student of their 
choice take the evaluations tothe li- 
brary. 

Jacob Neusner, author offan ar- 
ticle entitled "Grading Your P?rofes- 
sors,” encourages students to sstart 
their evaluation process earlyvimn the 
course. 

"From the beginning of a 


course (‘Shall I register?’) through 
the middle (‘It's boring...shall | stick 
it out?’) to the very end (‘This was a 
waste of time’), students should in- 
vest time and intellectual energy in 
deciding what they think, both about 
how the subject is studied and about 
the person who presents it," Neusner 
said. 

At the end of the students’ eval- 
uations, Neusner says that the 
student then should award the 
instructor with the proper grade that 
is-earned. 

The evaluations are sent back to 
academic affairs where they are or- 
ganized and prepared for mailing. 
All computerized evaluations, 
known as the SIR II, are mailed to 
the ETS while the subjective ques- 
tionnaire stays in-house. 

Teacher evaluations are 
required to be administered by all in- 
structors in the fall and optionally in 
the spring. Generally, untenured in- 
structors will get evaluated every se- 
mester, but for others the dean of the 
college is asked who te be evaluate 
in the spring. 

The practice ensures that cours- 
es offered only in the spring will 


also be at some point required to be 
evaluated. 

According to Dr. Patricia Doerr, 
associate vice chancellor of academ- 
ic affairs, this makes evaluations 
more feasible because the 
department purchases over 15,000 
individual score sheets each fall 
alone. 

After the evaluations are graded 
and sent back to the university, 
copies are given to the chair and 
dean of the particular college as well 
as to the instructor who was evaluat- 
ed, 

The written student comments 
from the subjective questionnaire are 
given only to that instructor. 

Doerr said that teacher evalua- 
tions are good and necessary. 

"All programs and instructors 
need to be evaluated so they know 
how to improve," Doerr said. "It's 
very helpful to an instructor to see 
their weaknesses and strengths." 

Teacher evaluations have been 
used by instructors to adjust their 
courses, as a source of personal eval- 
uations with the chair of the depart- 
ment and as an overall evaluation of 
the entire LSUS faculty. 
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The Almagest Letters 
Policy 


The Almagest requests your reactions through Letters to the 
Editor. Letters should be typed and double spaced. Please include 
your class and major field of study, Letters should be submitted to 
the Almagest office, BH 344, by 5 p.m. on the Friday preceding 
the Thursday publication date. Obscene, libelous and anonymous 
oo may not be printed. The Almagest reserves the right to edit 
etters. 


JOIN US! 
We need reporters and 
cartoonists. 
Come by BH 344 
Call 797-5328 
Email almagest@pilot.lsus.edu 


t 


Letter from the editor 


@ Student technology fee 


proposals give an 
opportunity for input 


into campus technology 


Students often complain that they don’t have any 
say in what the university does with its money. 

The school exists for the students and it should be 
our decision how the money we pay for our education 
is spent. 

One way students may decide where student fees 
go is through the technology fee committee. 

Technology has thoroughly saturated every aspect 
of our lives. 

We can access news and entertainment from 
around the world with the click of a mouse. 

The Internet allows us to instantly communicate 
with friends across the globe. 

Automatic checkouts at supermarkets mean we 
can buy our daily bread without having to talk to 
another person. 

The U.S. military can devastate its opponents at 
the touch of a button. 

In Afganistan, we used remote-controlled drones 
that sound like something out of a Terminator movie. 

Businesses use computers to track sales, keep ac- 
counts and maintain records. 

Computer literacy is vital to today’s marketplace. 

You can’t escape technology. Those who cannot 
adapt will be left behind. 

LSUS has made a special effort to train students in 
the use of the latest technologies available. 

Technology affects every area of study, from bio- 
chemistry to journalism. 

The paper you are reading now was created on 
computer equipment bought through the school’s tech- 
nology fee. 

The student technology fee is the university’s so- 
lution to the pressure of trying to keep up with the lat- 
est technology in today’s rapidly advancing 
environment. 

The school maintains a variety of computer labs 
for student use with the funds raised by the up to $75 a 
semester fee, including the campus-wide lab in Bron- 
son Hall 263. 

The members of the technology fee committee re- 
cently went on a tour of the campus, examining 
technology bought through the tech fee. 

Several departments have been working together 
to equip the campus with “smart” classrooms. These 
rooms include computer equipment and projectors de- 
signed to enhance the student learning environment by 
giving instructors new ways to present material. 

For example, when a professor wants to 
demonstrate how to create a spreadsheet, s/he may use 
projectors to display the process on a screen for the 
whole class to see. 

Technology also enhances the teaching 
environment by giving students access to more 
information through the Blackboard computer service. 

Blackboard lets students check grades, keep up 
with announcements from professors and track assign- 
ments through the Internet. 

In addition, the tech fee funds student email and 
registration software. 

Computers are used in instruction to teach skills 
like digital media editing, video production and 
photography. 

Teachers and students alike can learn to use pro- 
grams like Microsoft Powerpoint to enhance their pre- 
sentations. 

As a member of the technology fee committee for 
the past three years, I’ve been able help decide how the 


Clarifications 


Matt was planning to write an editorial on men and women and relationships, or more specifically his. Rather, he-was going to 


write about his lack thereof. 


money allocated to technology is spent. 

The technology fee committee is made up of 13 
members: 7 students and 6 faculty members. 

The composition of the committee is designed to 
assure that students have control over where the money 
goes. 

The members of the committee receive 
recommendations from faculty and students every 
spring asking for everything from student workers to 
digital cameras. 

When the committee ranks the proposals, we are 
asked to consider the impact each proposal would have 
on the student body. 

Those proposals that affect the most students are 
supposed to be given higher priority. 

The technology fee committee only has a limited 
amount of funds to work with, but strives to make sure 
that it is spent fairly throughout the colleges of the uni- 
versity. 

Our tour took us from the smart classrooms and 
education labs of the Business and Education Building 
to the Fine Arts, Mass Communications and Math labs 
of Bronson Hall. : 

Finally, we ventured to the Sciences Building to 
get a peek at the new microscopes the biology depart- 
ment requested last year to replace the 30-year-old mi- 
croscopes they had been using. . 

The technology on this campus is impressive, but 
it could use improvement. 

Surely every student has encountered the frustra- 
tion of trying to save a file on a computer that just isn’t 
fast enough, with moments left before a class. 

Because it is student money, students are allowed 
to submit proposals twice a year to the technology fee 
committee. 

This semester’s tech fee proposals are due,Dec. 3. 

Forms can be picked up in the campus-wide lab, 
or downloaded from www.lsus.convtechfee/forms. htm. 

The committee will not consider proposals below 
$500, so think big. 

If you’ve noticed that the computers in a certain 
lab just aren’t cutting it anymore, that software needs 
updating or that there is newer equipment that would 
enhance your educational experience, submit a propos- 
al. 


Proposals should have clearly defined plans for 
use and maintenance. 

The more cogent your proposal, the more serious- 
ly the committee will take it. 

Try to address a serious need that would help out 
as many students as possible. 

While it might be nice to have the latest gene-se- 
quencing software for an upper-level biology class tak- 
en by 8 students a year, microscopes for the hundreds 
of students who take basic biology labs end up helping 
more of the student body. 

Before you ask, copiers and supplies are not coy- 
ered by the technology fee committee. Sorry. 

Think creatively, but properly research your pro- 
posal and include an itemized budget. 

Last year only a couple student proposals were 
submitted, including one by the Almagest that allowed 
us to purchase a new computer, digital camera and 
printer and join our collegues in 21st century journal- 
ism. 

Get out your wishlist and help the school decide 
how your money is really spent. 

The technology bought with the tech fee is 
supposed to help you — so what do you think the 
school needs? 

Tell us before it’s too late and we decide to spend 
the money on a big-screen surround sound home 
theater system with Playstation 2 for the Almagest of- 
fice. 

Hmmm... 


However, when he sat down to type, he began blushing and weeping. Unable to complete a sentence, he began biting his nails 
and tapping his feet waiting for something to happen. After nervously stepping back from the keyboard, Matt paced back and forth 
and began to doubt his manhood. Unable to commit to a complete editorial, Matt decided instead to tread the more friendly and 


familiar territory of telling people what to do. 
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Letters to the editor 


I would like to respond to an article in the Almagest suggesting that LSUS attendance policy is responsible for 
students’ poor performance in class. The suggestion that students can do just as well without having to attend class 
has debatable merit. I wonder if having a cavalier attitude about class attendance is really what students want. If 
anyone is serious about receiving an education then there are some important considerations about regularly attend- 


ing class. 


There are actually things a student may learn that he or she may be exposed to that are not covered in the text. 
Most talented professors provide considerable course content, experiences, examples and supporting subject materi- 
al not available outside of the classroom. Class discussion by students who have prepared and who then present 
ideas and questions about that material not only serve those asking questions or adding the comments, but also the 
rest of the class. Classroom discussion, comment and questions from students help all to better understand subject 


material. 


If students come to class prepared to contribute, have a set of goals in mind, are skeptical of any information 
and develop a curiosity about the subject and apply that curiosity in a further search for answers to their questions, 
then they are reaping great benefit from their education. 

It would indeed be a shallow education to go through college life simply reading the assigned material for 
classes and only showing up to write exams. It's possible, but 1 wonder how prepared such a student would be. The 
real tests of education are met in the world of work. To gain a competitive edge in today's job market demands that 
students give their best. 1 would think that would create a desire in every student to go to every class possible. 


Ron Sereg 


Assistant Professor Public Relations 


Entertainment editor speaks out 
on lack of college student votes 


¥ Willoughby 
—_—_—— 

If you looked around last Tues- 
day while waiting to vote (for those 
of you who did vote), you likely did 
not sec too many of your 18-24 year 
old peers. I know 1 didn’t. 

This 1s a sad state of affairs, 
people. This ts the world we are 
about to enter and will one day run, 


and we don''t care enough to help de- 
cide its future 

Though not to worry? it’s not 
your fault. O.K., itis your fault, but 


nol entirely, 

According to the Youth Vote 
Coalition, the percentage of 18424 
year old voters has been on a down- 
ward slide for the past 30 years, Tt 
was at a record high in 1972 with 50 
percent of 18-24 year olds turning 
out to vote and had dropped to a pal- 

32 percent by 2000. 

The obvious difference is that 
the youth of that era had a cause to 
rally them together: The Vietnam 
War. Vietnam stirred something in- 
side them, driving them to speak 
their minds and do their part to stop 
what they considered a fruitless war. 


Well people, we don't have a 
Vietnam War, especially not ona 
mid-term election ballot. And we 
can't wait around waiting for ours ci- 
ther. Nor can we be of the mindset 
that it doesn't matter now, and that 
we'll vote when we're older, 

It matters now, and those are 
our tax-dollars they're using. If you 
ever want your voice to be heard and 
change to begin, you must start now 

That's not to say that change 
will necessarily go your Way. But if 
you are not part of the decsion mak- 
ing process, you have no right to 
complain either. And if there's one 
thing I've learned at LSUS, it’s that 
people love to complain 

Politicians recognize the impar- 
tance of the young vote, as canbe 
seen in their attempts to get us inter- 
ested in politics. 

We've all seen President Bush 
on “Late Night" and "The Tonight 
Show", or Al Gore and former Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton on MTV's "Choose 
or Loose." Many candidates make a 
point of visiting colleges to get 
information out to us. 

f even saw local congressional 
candidate John Milkovich at a Tool 
concert. We are considered the 


swing vote in this day and age. If 
you can get the youth on your side, 
you can win. The key word there 18s 
ate 

The government and older ger: 
erations are doing their part to try 
and make us aware and get us 
involved in our government (albeit 
to serve their-own agenda, but still 
at least they're doing something). 

Even with the surge-in post- 
9/11 patriotism , we still sat around 
with Gur hands in our pockets on 
Election Day, Accordina:t0 projec 
tion guru Curtis Gams, in regard te 


the [8-24 year old demographic, 
"the patriotic fervor-generated by 
9/11 is not translating into increased 


political action.” Everyone but us 
got excited and passionate for a litthtc 
while 

It's up to us to further educate 
ourselves on the candidates and the 
issues. After all, it is our future: 

We need to understand the 
issues and the democratic process, 
so that we will not only vote, but 
vote for the changes that we want. 
If we do this, we might one day lives 
in our ideal country, or least have thee 
right to bitch about it if we don't. 


Dear Editor, 


On November 7, 2002 an Everclear concert was held at the Municipal 
Auditorium sponsored by the LSUS Student Activities Board. 

SAB receives most of its funding from the Student Activities Fee, 
which all students are required to pay along with other fees and tuition. If 
this fee is required to be paid by all students, then why are all students not 
considered when it comes to entertainment? For the past three years I've 
noticed that at all of the big events such as Fall Fest and Spring Fling the 
musical acts have been rock groups. All of the students at LSUS don't en- 
joy this genre of music, yet all the students pay. the fee that pays for these 
acts. 

SAB has choices other than rock groups for entertainment; there are 
many mainstream artists and local bands that appeal to everyone. | feel 
that only one group of people is represented by these musical acts and that 
SAB doesn't realize the diversity of students on this campus or their diverse 
tastes in music. 

SAB needs to reevaluate the way it chooses the bands for the students’ 
musical entertainment. I am tired of being overlooked and tired of being 
subjected to the same types of musical acts! Everyone has to pay the activ- 
ity fee so everyone should be represented when a musical act is hired. 
There needs to be a change in how things are done and it needs to be done 
ASAP!! 


Tiffany Williams, 
Junior, Biology Major 
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MBNA will not 
receive new contact 
list of students until 
issue is resolved 


Continued from pg. J 


After talking with Vice Chan- 
cellor Gloria Raines and SGA offi- 
cers, Howell informed MBNA that 
she would not give them a list un- 
til the issue was straightened out 
"in-house." She also informed 
MBNA not to use their existing 
list of names until further notice is 
given. 

Drafted by Vice President 
Benjamin Thomas, the SGA reso- 
lution calls for the release of only 
junior, senior and graduate student 
names to the company. 

The resolution rests upon the 
idea that upper-level students 
would better be able to handle the 
responsibility of a credit card. In 
the resolution, Thomas said 
according to a recent Nellie Mae 
survey, the average student credit 
card debt rose from $1,879 in 
1998 to $2,748 in 2000, an 
increase of 42 percent over a two 
year period. 

However, senators Jennifer 
Siskron and Ashley Sanders con- 
tended that preventing freshmen 
and sophomores from receiving 
this information would actually 
prevent students from viewing all 
options. 

Also suggested by the resolu- 
tion is the suggestion of MBNA 
advertising in the student paper 
"The Almagest," in order to reach 
the under-classmen. 

According to Raines, the is- 
sue of merely releasing the student 
names is what bothers her the 
most. 

With the exception of 
MBNA, the school's policy regard- 
ing student information is that it is 
not given out in bulk. 

For example, if a car dealer- 
ship wanted to target all the 
students at LSUS, it could not re- 
ceive the addresses of all the stu- 
dents from the LSUS registrar's 
office. 

"I don't think that we should 
be doing it period,” Raines said. 

In the March 14, 2002, issue 
of "The Almagest," the then direc- 
tor of the Alumni Association, 
Glenda Erwin, stated that MBNA 
would perhaps not have taken the 
LSUS account had there been any 
restrictions on telemarketing. Ac- 
cording to Howell, that just isn't 
true this time. 

“When I called the MBNA 
representative about the campus 
controversy, | was told that they 
were having similar problems with 
many other universities as well," 
Howell said. "Students just aren't 
comfortable with their information 
being given out." 

Currently, Howell said that 
she is awaiting the passage of the 
resolution by the SGA, "I'm just 
trying to piece together where we 
are right now and move forward 
from there," Howell said. 

The card allows the Alumni 
Association to receive .005 
percent of each transaction. The 
money gained from the program 
— with a last reported quarter of 
about $345 — goes toward the 
scholarships that the association 
offers to the students. 
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SGA responds to complaints about gooey 
parking stickers by considering using tags 


Photo by Matt Morris 


SGA senators Brad Craft, Ashley Sanders and Rebecca Huffty were 
vocal during discussions over credit cards, parking decals and the 
election for president pro-tempore. Craft was last year’s president 
pro-temp, but was defeated by Tiffany Johnson for the position. 


by 
Jennifer Knafla 


The SGA Senate is considering 
the possibility of using parking tags 
instead of parking decals. 

After complaints from students 
about the destructive goo of the cur- 
rent parking stickers, the senators 
discussed at their Nov. 7 meeting the 
possibility of changing to a hanging 
tag that would be placed on the rear 
view mirror. 

One problem discussed was the 
low visibility of the hanging tags for 
officers checking parking permits, 
which could contribute to the prob- 
lem of people’s parking without per- 
mits. 

"Well, I didn't put a sticker on 
my car all year last year, and I never 
got caught,” said senator at large Re- 
becca Huffty. "My point is that peo- 
ple who don't have parking permits 
are going to find ways out of it 
whether we have stickers or hanging 


tags.” 


Gloria Raines, adviser for the 
SGA, told the senate that they would 
have to bring the issue up with Vice 
Chancellor of Business Affairs Mike 
Ferrell and Lt. Ronald Parker, chief 
of campus police. 

At the beginning of the 
meeting, Vice President Ben Thomas 
informed the senate that while nomi- 
nee for president pro-temp, Tiffany 
Johnson, had received plurality at 
the Oct. 31 meeting's election, she 
did not receive majority. After a run- 
off race between Brad Craft and her, 
Johnson was again elected as presi- 
dent pro-temp. 

In other business, the senate 
tabled the vote of approving changes 
for the election procedures. 

The changes would update the 
tules to take into consideration 
Blackboard voting instead of ballot 
voting and changing the number of 
days of filing for intent to run from 
10 to 15 days before the election to 
coincide with the by-laws. 


Association of Student Accountants network for success 


by 


Tiffany Milne 


Typical U.S. accountants rake 
in about $36,000 in their first year 
according to Salary.com. 

Members of the Association of 
Student Accountants network with 
successful business people to make 
this salary a reality. 

Each of the 30 members of the 
ASA is attending school for an 
accounting degree. 

During one month, the 
members are expected to attend club 
meetings on the second Tuesday, go 
to a luncheon on the fourth Friday 
and donate one day to the less fortu- 
nate. 

The president of the ASA, Can- 
dace Williamson, is earning her mas- 
ter's degree in business at LSUS. 


Williamson said that the idea of 
networking is to connect with people 
in the business world to find the best 
possible job, 

"The LCPA (Louisiana 
Certified Public Accountants) is 
coming to LSUS on November 19 so 
our members can host a luncheon for 
them,” Williamson said. 

Meeting LCPA members is one 
more way for potential accountants 
to get a foot in the door. Williamson 
said that one of the desirable objec- 
tives a member of the club should 
work toward is communicating and 
learning about the professional op- 
portunities in accounting areas. 

Tiffany Bagley, a junior in ac- 
counting, said that the club also pro- 
vides students with a support group 
in their area of study. 

"| joined the ASA to affiliate 
with students in an accounting envi- 


ronment," says Bagley. 

Terrance Neal, SOC representa- 
tive for the ASA, said that he has 
learned valuable information about 
accounting outside of the classroom. 

"Being in the ASA allows me to 
network on both the peer-to-peer 
level and the industry level," Neal 
said. 

Although the main goal of 
members of the ASA is to exchange 
ideas on accounting, the community 
projects make the club worthwhile. 

Projects completed by the club 
include packaging and donating food 
to the Northwest LA Food Bank, 
giving items to the Providence 
House downtown and visiting the 
Christian Services soup kitchen. 

The service project for Decem- 
ber is to involve the students in a 
school-wide give-frenzy to 
Operation Santa Claus. 


Fraternity seeks national sponsor 


by 
Keziah Tsirigotis 


Beta Gamma Iota is seeking the 
advantages of a national fraternity. 

The local fraternity has been a 
part of LSUS since the fall of 2001 
with 27 members. 

Beta Gamma lota offers many 
opportunities for leadership, scholar- 
ship and social activities. Each indi- 
vidual must produce creatively to 
coordinate self-governing aspects of 
the organization. 

“This has been our goal from 
the beginning,” said President Chris 
Owens. "We want to represent our 
organization by going national. This 
will give us a sense of brotherhood." 

The North-American Interfra- 
ternity Conference has 66 different 
national or international men's 
fraternities as part of its 
membership. Each member fraterni- 
ty has its own rich heritage and tra- 
ditions. Member fraternities range 
in size from 12 chapters to over 200 


chapters. 

Each fraternity provides 
support and a variety of services 
through volunteers and professional 
staff members for its individual 
chapters regardless of the overall 
fraternity size. 

"They want the support to go 
national, especially when it's hard to 
start an organization when there are 
bi-laws and constituti ights,” 
said Mike Valentine, the fraternity's 
faculty adviser. "Beta Gamma Iota 
wants to be protected by insurance 
companies in case’something 
happens. This is why becoming na- 
tional would benefit the fraternity.” 

Director of Greek 
Organizations, Kathleen Grimmett, 
said, “Beta Gamma Iota promotes 
academic scholarships and supports 
service projects for their 
organization. They share the same 
common interest, and that's seeking 
national growth, with other fraterni- 
ties.” 

Some of the advantages that 
Beta Gamma Iota seeks are being 


part of a large brotherhood, having 
access to services and support of a 
national organization which includes 
state, regional and national 
leadership, liability and property 
coverage, office manuals and other 
educational resources which 
strengthen chapter operations and in- 
volvement of alumni advisers. 

Also sought are idea exchanges 
with other chapters of the fraternity, 
scholarships and having national 
membership education programs and 
initiation rituals. 

Most NIC member fraternities 
regularly seek opportunities to 
expand to new campuses in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. 

Each national fraternity exam- 
ines its own set of criteria, which in- 
clude a number of living alumni in 
the immediate area of the campus, 
campus demographics, existing fra- 
ternities or campus general member- 
ship trends for existing fraternities 
and number of men seeking national 
affiliation. 


Operation Santa Claus gathers 
new or used toys to hand out to 
needy children around Chris’ 
time. ’ 

Rick Parker, faculty adviser for 
the ASA, encourages the students to 
get involved, and he hosts a special 
event, “Oktoberfest,” at his home 
each year. 

"T think the best part of 
Oktoberfest was providing an infor- 
mal opportunity for the members to 
meet with the faculty on a social lev- 
el. Of course, good food is always a 
good way to bring people together to 
accomplish that," Parker said. 

Throughout the year, the ASA 
gives awards for outstanding mem- 
ber and new members to entice stu- 
dents to excel. 

A $500 ASA scholarship is 
available to one member each acade- 
mic year. 


Study abroad programs help students experience 
diverse cultures while earning college credit hours 


by 


Tiffany Johnson 


Now is a great time to study in 
a foreign country. Study abroad pro- 
grams can be educational but also 
fun. 

"I would suggest for students to 
study abroad," said Stacie Pettiet, a 
junior Spanish major. Over the sum- 
mer Pettiet had the opportunity to 
study Spanish abroad in Costa Rica 
for a little over a month. 

Pettiet took advanced Spanish 
literature and composition at the 
University of San Jose in Costa 
Rica. She was able to boost her 
Spanish speaking skills and also re- 
ceive six college credits. 

Pettiet said that studying abroad 
was a great opportunity for her ma- 
jor. She said she decided to study 
abroad so that she could be 
completely emerged in the Spanish 
language and culture. 

Studying abroad is not just lim- 


Stacie Pettiet went to Costa Rica last summer to study'c compositio 


ited to students with foreign 
language as their major. Students 
can study abroad in English-speak- 
ing countries also. 

"Studying abroad would be a 
great opportunity to supplement my 
education," said Lacey Spencer, a 
sophomore biology major. Spencer 
said she would like to study abroad 
in a foreign land such as Africa. 

Students can find out about a 
study abroad program by searching 
the Internet or even using resources 
on campus, 

Pettiet, who works in the Span- 
ish lab, said she found her particular 
study abroad program through 
brochures that she found in the lab. 
The study abroad program that she 
chose consisted of about 100 
students from all over America. 

The program cost Pettiet $1700 
plus the cost of her plane ticket and 
spending money while in Costa 
Rica. While there was not a scholar- 
ship to help pay for expenses, Pettiet 


en 


and Spanish literature for credit as a Spanish major. 


>> LOCATION: Activity Center 
LSUS Campus 


>> DATE: Thursdays 
10:00 am - 11:00 am 


318-688-9781 


REPORTS OF ARMY 
SIGHTINGS 
IN YOUR AREA 


KK & ee Rua *® 


On Thursdays, the United States Army will be at the student 
activity center. Come check out the Army recruiting table. And 
learn about over 200 ways you can become AN ARMY OF ONE. 


>> CONTACT: Shreveport South Recruiting Station 


LORrMY.COM ©2001. Paid for by the U.S. Army. All rights reserved. 


was able to take out a school loan 
from the university to pay for her 
trip. 

Studying abroad can offer col- 
lege credit, but it also helps you get 
familiar with another culture. 

"I had to get used to the Span- 
ish culture; | was constantly compar- 
ing Cosa Rica to the United States 
and it was not helpful because the 
U.S. is not better but different,” said 
Pettiet. She also pointed out that 
she, along with others, have noticed 
that her Spanish speaking skills have 
improved since studying abroad. 

Pettiet said while she enjoyed 
being able to experience another 
country, there were some thinggs she 
would like to forget. For instanace, 
having to attend school withouvt:air 
conditioning is one. 

"I had an awesome time withile 
studying abroad; I would 
recommend students to study abbroad 
especially if it will be beneficiahl for 
your major, " said Pettiet. 


Students who plan to attend 


November 14, 2002 
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SOC accepts new organizations, 
Te-elects ‘President and vice president 


_ s0c ‘delegates voted and both or- 

; >: _ ganizations were inducted into the 
ae , a i R:- Th 

¢ purpose of the council is 

he" “to review and recommend: 

"governing the activities of student 

ce eatiigptions to the committee on 

seco 
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athe to be recognized as members 
of the SOC. 
After their presentations, 


Student Organization Council. 


policies 


S to serve asa liaison 


graduate schools should begin 
application process right now 


by 
Julie Petchak 


Never too early to begin pnrepar- 
ing for graduate school, students in- 
terested in attending should beawaware 
of the pitfalls in procrastinating in 
their graduate school applicationns. 

The first step in the processs is 
to decide if graduate school is raeally 
right for you. 

Kaplan, the company specioializ- 
ing in test preparation, estimatews that 
Americans with graduate degrewes 
ear an average salary of 30 to 550 
percent more than those with a bbach- 
clor’s degree only. But before maiak- 
ing the decision, students shouldd be 
aware of not only the benefits bout 
the cost as well. 

Graduate school is a big innvest- 
ment of both time and money. Mviost 
of the graduate programs at LSSUS 
are 33 to 36 hours, The master’s'sin 
counseling psychology progransn, 
however, takes 48 hours, and thine 
new master’s in healthcare admininis- 
tration takes 54 hours to compleiete. 

To determine if a degree isis 
worth the time, students should dale- 
cide what they want from a graduate 
degree. 

Many attend graduate schowiol 
after working in the real world drand 
decide they need more education for 
advancement. Some students deticide 
to return to school so that they wwill 
have the credentials to teach ona a 
college level or to become licenstsed 
as a professional. 

Sometimes students go justshbe- 
cause they love learning. Whatever 
the reason, students should haves a 
clear picture of why they are seeicking 
the degree. This will help them deie- 
cide if a graduate degree is realbvly 
what they need, and if so, whicivh 
master's program to enter. 


Choosing a program should 
come next. Students should ask, 
what's important to them in a 
program. Does the schedule need to 
be flexible? What type of workload 
can the student handle, and what 
type of learning environment is 
needed? 

Next, students should gather 
info from potential schools and de- 
cide how they rate in the categories 
most important to them. 

Kaplan advises that you apply 
to three categories of schools: dream 
schools, good possibility schools 
and safety schools that you know 
you'll get into. 

Depending on what you hope to 
accomplish with this degree, you 
may need to consider whether or not 
programs are accredited. Dr. Patricia 
Doerr, vice chancellor of academic 
affairs, said that many doctorate pro- 
grams and licensing boards require a 
degree from an accredited program. 

"When faced with two job can- 
didates, one with a degree from an 
accredited program and the other 
from a program that is not accredit-. 
ed, employers may feel more com- 
fortable hiring someone from an 
accredited program,” Doerr said. 
Accredited programs, she said, have 
passed a set of criteria, which means 
that employers and other schools can 
assume quality in the graduate. 

Information about the graduate 
programs at LSUS can be found on 
the graduate studies page of the 
website. 

Links to many of the programs 
are on this page. If interested in a 
program, Doerr, who supervises 
graduate studies, suggests that a stu- 
dent apply to the university. 

Doerr will then receive the stu- 
dent's name and will be able to con- 
tact the student and help him or her 
prepare the application. 


Then she suggests that students 
speak to the head of the program in 
which they are interested. If a 
student is not sure which program to 
enter, Doerr suggests talking with 
her. 

After choosing a program, stu- 
dents should research the admissions 
criteria. The requirements vary for 
each program, Doerr said. Some re- 
quire certain admissions tests or 
even certain classes before a student 
can be admitted. Students need to 
start early to prepare some of these 
requirements. 

Building an application pack- 
age is the next step. Students should 
think of themselves as a “product” 
that must be marketed to each school 
through the application process. 

Make applications neat and 
professional looking, and follow all 
the rules set forth by the application. 
Have someone proofread the appli- 
cation and essays. 

One mistake can cast doubt on 
an entire application, Kaplan says. 

Some programs require that ap- 
plicants submit a personal statement 
or an application essay. The essays 
demonstrate that a student can write 
a clear, coherent essay that is 
logically and grammatically correct. 

The essays also give the admis- 
sions committee a "three-dimension- 
al" portrait of the student and send 
signals about what is important to 
the student and what his or her val- 
ues are, Students should use the op- 
portunity to show what they have to 
offer to the school. 

If planning to attend a graduate 
school, the most important thing to 
do is to get started! The more time 
applicants have, the more applicants 
can thoroughly research various op- 
tions and groom the application to 
perfection. 
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by 
Chris Ross 


The College of Sciences has 


few are available. 

The problem with most 
privately funded scholarships is 
that there are many restrictions at- 


apply for them, The scholarships 
are chosen by a committce of sci- 
ence faculty who base their 
decision on academic merit. 

In these situations, students 
have little opportunity to lobby for 
a scholarship that addresses their 


fications. But there is one 


ty in scholarships and that is in the 
form of a grant from the National 
Science Foundation called the 
Computer Science, Engineering 
and Mathematics Scholarship Pro- 


The CSEMS program 
provides a stipend of up to $1500 
per academic semester to qualify- 
ing students and is intended to en- 
courage academically talented 
students with financial 
need to pursue ca- oe 
reers in com- = 
puter 
sci- 
ence, 
engi- 
neer- 


many scholarship opportunities, but 
most are privately funded, and very 


tached to them, and students cannot 


personal needs and academic quali- 


exception to this lack of opportuni- 


an ae 


ity ) 


Privately-funded 
science scholarships 
have restrictions 


ing and mathematics. 

According to Dr. Paul Sisson, 
chair of mathematics and computer 
science, not enough students are 
taking advantage of this grant, 
which is need based. ; 

"I have over $400,000 for four 
years to give to qualified students. 
We want more students in the 
CSEMS program,” said Sisson. 

The best part of the 
scholarship is it meets the needs of 
students with academic excellence 
as well as the needs of students in 
financial need. 

"I want students to go to our 
website at 
www.|sus.edu/se/math/esems/ and 
look at the three fields of study, and 
apply for the stipend," said Sisson. 

"The CSEMS scholarship is 
good money, more than most, and 
more LSUS students should be 
made aware that this money is 
available, and go out and apply for 
it," said, Shak Shivashankara, 
senior physics major at LSUS. 

To qualify for the CSEMS 
program, a student must be an en- 
tering freshman, a continuing stu- 
dent, or an incoming transfer 
student. Entering freshmen must 
haye 2 minimum ACT score of 18 

or a minimum high 
school GPA of 
2.3 and 


complete a specified college 
preparatory curriculum, Continuing 
students or incoming transfer stu~ 
dents must have a minimum oyerall 
college GPA of 2.5. In addition, all 
students receiving a stipend must 
earn a mininium semester GPA of 
3.0 to continue to be eligible. 

The National Science Founda- 
tion has its own requirements that 
each student applicant is'a U.S. cit- 
izen, national or alien admitted as a 
refugee at the time of application. 
Financial need must be determined 
by completing a Free Application 
for Federal Student Aid (FAFSA). 
This can be done on-line at 
www.fafsa.ed.gov, A student also 
must be enrolled full-time at the 
time of the award — not necessari- 
ly at the time of application— in 
computer science, engineering, or 
mathematics degree programs. 

The CSEMS program right 
now has seven to |2.students per 
semester enrolled, but Sisson 
would love to increase the number 
of students taking advantage of the 
stipend. "I would ideally like to see 
25 to 30 students per semester uti- 
lizing this stipend; we just need to 
make the students aware of this 
great opportunity,” said Sisson. 

"I received this scholarship in 
spring 2002, and it was very help- 
ful. I would en- 
courage other 
students to 

apply for it," 
said Jamie 
Prince, LSUS 
student enrolled 
in the master's of 
science in sys~ 
tems 
technology 
program. 


cal business community 


sponsors scholarships 


by 


Matt Morris and Jenny Knafla 


More than 25 scholarships are 
offered by the college of business. 

“We've been fortunate with the 
local business community,” said 
Charlotte Jones, dean of the college 
of business. Many of the 
schiclarships in the college of busi- 
ness are supported by local compa- 
nies. 

Jones said that most of the 
scholarships require a student to be 


full-time and continuing, 


Offered in every department 


most of the scholarships range in re- 
quiring a 2.0 toa 3.0 GPA 
requiement, while some have no 
GPA requirement at all. However, 
the scholarships do generally go to 
students with the highest GPA. 


The Shiela Herring Chumley 


scholarship of $1,250 is awarded to 
a full-time student. The Thrifty 
Nickel sponsors scholarships of 
$400 a semester, 


The Beta Gamma Sigma schol- 


arship awards $1000 a year to a stu- 
dent, half of that is raised by the col- 
lege. The scholarship is given on 
factors including leadership and 
community involvment. 

The Rotary scholarship, which 
awards $500 a semester, also looks 
at a student's community activities 
in determining a recipient. 

Scholarships sponsored by indi- 
viduals include the Karen James 
scholarship given by a former 
student in honor of the associate pro- 

“fessor of marketing. 


The scholarship sponsored by 
the Executive Women is intended to 
go to a single mother over the age of 
30. However, due to anti-discrimina- 
tion laws, the gender, age and mari- 
tal status can not be an application 
requirement. But the goal of the 
scholarship is to help nontraditional 
students, 

The scholarships are generally 


awarded during April. Scholarship 


applications are available online at 
www. |sus.edu/ba/scholarships/. 


Alumni 


SS@ 


- graduate 
scholarships 


by 


Jénnifer Knajla 


The LSUS Alumni Association 
is considering making changes to 
the terms under which many of the 
association's sponsored scholarships 
are given out. 

According to Dianne Howell, 
director of the association, currently 
most of the sc solarships awarded by 
the alumni require that students 
have participated in the Pilot 
Program. 

The program is only offered to 
first-time LSUS freshmen. Howell 
said that the associati. : is currently 
trying to set up a meeting to discuss 
changing the criteria |r awarding 
the scholarships. 

In the fal! 2003 semester, the 
Alumni Association will offer two 
graduate scholarships. Students 
must apply by Dec. 31, 2002. The 
scholarships will be accepted 
through April 15, 2003. For more 
information contact the Alumni As- 
sociation at 797-5257. 


ollege o 


liberal arts 


offers scholarships 
or continuing students 


léssica Beech 


Every year many students try to 
igure our where money for school is 
ing to come from 

Students who were not awarded 

holarship money at the beginning 
bf their college career, or who Jost a 
holarship, often have to take out 
pans, get a job or cut back on the 
ours they take per Semester 

Jonathon Pruitt is a junior gen- 
bral studies major. He was not aware 
f scholarships that were available to 
pontinuing students 

“Most people think of scholar- 

ips.as only being awarded to first 
¢ freshmen,” he said. “1 wish | 
od known before I took out loans 
ind started working part-time. | 
ould definitely be interested in 
rholarships, even if 1 am almost fin- 
shed with school.” 

The college of liberal arts has 
tholarship opportunities that are 

Mostly for continuing students in a 
iberal arts program, 

Listed are 16 scholarships that 

offered through different liberal 
its departments along with the 

ount of the award and brief elegi- 
Dility requirements. 

Allena J. Longfellow Scholar- 
nip: $400 - $600 per award. Avail- 


For more 


able only to MLA students. 

Evelyn Herring English Club 
Scholarship: $250 per year (varies 
according to resources). Available to 
active member of English Club. 

Hibernia Bank Outstanding 
Liberal Arts Senior Scholarship: 
$2,500 per year, Available to LSUS 
senior (92 earned hours) 

Fine Arts Scholarship; $250 in 
fall semester. Fine arts major 

H. J. Sachs Scholarship: $600 
per year. English or English Educa- 
tion major at LSUS 

Shreveport Glen Tompkins 
Memorial Scholarship: $1,000 per 


year. Freshman Criminal Justice Ma- 
jor 


Walter O. Bigby Scholarship 
$1,000 per year. Political science 
English, history or pre-law majors 
who have completed sophomore or 


junior year 


Debate Team Scholarship 
$1,000 per year. Fresh rans- 
fer participants on LSUS debate 
team. 

American Humanics Manage 
ment Institute (AHMI) Scholarship: 
Amount varies. Active members of 
American Humanics interested in at- 
tending the institute. 

Norman A. Dolch Scholarship: 
$500 per semester. American 


Humanics member, full time student. 


Phi Alpha Theta Award: $100. 
Ayailable to outstanding history ma- 
jor recognized at spring academic 
awards convocation. 

National Society for Fundrais- 
ing Executives Scholarship: Amount 
varies. Must be enrolled in HAS pro- 
gram and have completed 15 hours 
of coursework 

Master of Science in Human 
Services Administration Award 
Amount varies. Must be enrolled in 
HSA program 

American Studies Scholarship: 
Amount varies. Need-based scholar- 
ship for assistance in attending 
Washington Semester 

Simons-Lincove Scholarship in 
International Studies: $750 a year 
(two may be given, or one $1,500 
award). Available to sophomore or 
above who-are international studies 
minors 

All of these scholarships have 
more specific criteria to be eligible. 
They also have various deadline 
dates. 

Those interested in any of these 
or in learning about other awards, 
should visit the college of liberal arts 
office in Bronson Hall. 

You may just be able to get the 
financial aid you need to help with 
school, without owing so much 
money once you graduate. 
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by 
Caria Seymour 


The education department is 
doing its best to offer scholarships: 
to its outstanding students. 

According to Candice Bagley, 
the assistant professor of 
education, LSUS has many deserv- 
ing students for scholarships. 
Bagley explained that the only 
problem is that there is just not 
enough moncy to go around. 

David Gustavson, professor 


expressed the same opinion 


ty. He said epee sien 
quite simply, "scholarship poor." 
Although this seems to be a — 
concern for some in the education 
department, Bagley and Gustavson 
did explain that the scholarship op- 
portunities that are available prove 
to be very-valuable: 
One of the largest 
scholarships i in the department in- — 
cludes the Southwest Shreveport — 
Rotary Club Scholarship. - 
‘Gustayson, who is an ayid member 
of the Rotary Club, said that they 
}) work very hard to provide scholar- 
ship money to LSUS education 
students. 
Gustavson explained that last 
4 «year, the club cooked-and sold 
jambalaya to raise money forthe 
) scholarship fund. He also 
| mentioned that they hold a weekly 
lottery at the meetings for the fund. 
Bagiey said that the 
| Southwest Shreveport Rotary Club 
) is "awesome in supporting our ed- 
ucators." She said that each year 
they give the scholarship to one 
deserving student, and the scholar- 
ship pays for full tuition, including 
‘fees and books. 
Another scholarship offered - 
in the education department is the 
| |B.E. Tabarlet Scholarship, This - 
| scholarship is named after the first — 
iDean of Betuoation: at LSUS, said 


THE ALMAGEST 


College of — 
education has 
scholarshi 
for would-be | 
teachers 


in the education department, has 
conceming scholarship availabili- ~ 


ten a very hard task betaise there 


i Business and Education Building. — 


“Ta ava can contact Bagley at 
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this scholarship vases because it is 
based solely on donations, said 
‘Gustavson. 
There are a few other scholar- 
_ ships offered in the department. 
‘These include the Alumni and Hi- 
bernia Scholarships. There-is also a 
scholarship offered by the Caddo 
Retired Teachers Association, ex- 
plained Bagley. 
The Wesson-Bridger scholar- 
ship is awarded to a student during 
his or her teaching semester, 
» Established in the memory of cur- 
‘Tent interim dean, Gale Bridger's 
parents and mother-in-law, the 
“scholarship is awarded during the 
_ > teaching semester when it is diffi-- 
: “cult for a student to continue work- 
~ ing another job and fulfill time 
" requirements in the classroom for 
“Student teaching. —- 
__. Bagley said that the chosen 
representatives from each depart- 
ment try their best to award the 
students who are most deserving 
with the scholarships. 
_~ She explained that this is of- 


are so many students who excel in _ 
the education department. The rep-" 
resentatives not only look at acade- 
mic performance und campus 
involvement, but also consider fi- 
nancial needs among the 
applicants, said Bagley. 

The department wants to 
mike it easier on education 
students to pursue their education. 
That is why they consider each ap- 
plicant very carefully, explained 
Bagley. She wants t¢ make sure 
that each student has an equal op- 
portunity. 

According to Gustavson and 
Bagley, only one application needs 
to be filled out fora chance to re- 
ceiye one of the education scholar- 
ships. 

Students may get this applica- 
tion outside of the curriculum re- 
‘source center in room'213 of the 


~ Students secking further informa- 
_ tion’concerning the education 


wivS IL 


information about the scholarships 


offered at LSUS visit www.lsus.edu/finaid/scholar.htm 
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We're recruiting on campus! 


6:00 pm 
Thursday, November 21, 2002 
University Center Theatre 


Mark your calendars — All majors and all college levels invited. 
This is your chance to go inside this world-famous resort, 
build your resume, network with Disney leaders and 
meet students from around the world. 


Check out a Walt Disney World® College Program paid internship. 
24-hour secured housing is offered. 
College credit opportunities may be available. 
Visit our website at wdwcollegeprogram.com 
and then come to the presentation. 
Attendance is required to interview. 


VS asians 
7 ‘eB 0 L L E E P R 6) G RA M wdwcollegeprogram.com 


EOE + Drawing Creativity from Diversity * © Disney 
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|LSUS students fight stress as semester nears the end 


asics Roach Beech 
——$—_—————<—— 


For many students, this is 
crunch time in the semester. Papers 
and projects are due soon. Most 
classes have one more test before fi- 
nals. This can be considered make-it 
or break-it time for students. 

But this does not have to be a 
stressful time. Most just make it 
worse by studying the wrong way. 

Often students lock themselves 
in their rooms or stay at the library 
until it closes, hoping to cram in as 
much information as possible at the 
last minute. Computer lab workers 
will tell you, they are swamped with 
frenzied last-minute paper writers at 
the end of every semester. 

In past semesters, the Counsel- 
ing Center held the “Stress Free 
Zone” at the end of the semester. Ac- 
cording to peer counselor, Heather 
Kleckinger, that event will not be 
held this semester because of low 
student turnout. More faculty and 
staff showed up to participate than 
students. 

However, the counseling center 


has plenty of tips to work out stress 
during the last month of the semester 
and finals. 

Kleckinger wants students to 
know that long-term studying and 
preparation is the best way to have 
an easy semester. 

Know what the assignments are 
going to be and go ahead and read 
the material. 

She also stressed the 
importance of taking some time out 
from studying. 

University Court Apartments 
offer study breaks every night of fi- 
nals week. There is a 23-hour quiet 
policy during the week, with a one- 
hour program in the clubhouse, The 
programs offer stress relieving 
games and refreshments to residents 
and guests. 

"If you are having to study for 
long periods of time, especially dur- 
ing finals week, take study breaks," 
Kleckinger said. " Find a friend to 
have coffee with, watch a movie or 
play a game of basketball. Don't get 
side-tracked for too long, but give 
yourself some space from your 
books." 


“We Care’ to help 
rebuild community 
with student help 


by 


Franchesca Brown 


The SOC will be enforcing the 
idea that at LSUS "We Care." 

Tom Watts, director of the 
Shreveport-Bossier Community Re- 
newal We Care Team, spoke with 
the Student Organization Council on 
Nov. | about the purpose of the or- 
ganization and how students can 
help. 

The renewal organization's mis- 
sion is to rebuild communities by 
developing interpersonal 
relationships among people in 
neighborhoods. 

The organization believes that 
together with neighborhood 
residents, they will be able to bring 
about new standards of expectations 
for life in communities. 

Its efforts are in hopes of pro- 
ducing “caring, other-centered peo- 
ple by establishing an inner and 
inter-family support system, instill- 
ing a common value system, creat- 
ing and reaffirming positive 
traditions, while also instilling 
among residents a value that results 
in the willingness to place the needs 
of the neighborhood above the 
desires of self.” 

The renewal has already inte- 
grated three programs to assist the 
process of transformation of 
communities. The programs are the 
Internal Care Unit Plan, the Haven 
House and the We Care Team. 


The We Care Team was 
launched two years ago on March 
17, 2000, with a full- page ad donat- 
ed by The Shreveport Times. 

The ad carried the slogan of 


Care Where You Are”, which signi- 


fies the team's purpose of uniting 
people across all society's 
boundaries into a cause of common 
commitment, 

The organization has set its 
goals on making thousands of caring 
people visible to each other in the 
Shreveport and Bossier area. 

Everyone has the opportunity 
to join the We Care Team by filling 
out a form that can be found on its 
website or at the local facility, which 
asks for the applicant's name, one 
thing he or she is doing to care for 
another or just a comment that states 
he or she is willing to care for oth- 
ers. 

The organization will then send 
a “We Care" car decal and a “We 
Care” pin to wear. 

These visual confirmations of a 
helping and caring community will 
serve as a way to help the organiza- 
tion build a following. 

Other ways to join the renewal 
team are through churches, various 
non-profit organizations, businesses 
and other organizations. 

For any further information on 
the organization or how to get 
involved, write to P.O. Box 4678 
Shreveport, La 71134-0678, call 
425-3222 or by email at 
shrvcomren@aol.com. 


Il For the First 100 fj 
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Don't overwhelm yourself by worrying about your entire work- 
load. Handle each task as it comes, or selec- 
tively deal with matters in some priority. 

Try to be "positive." Give yourself messages as 
to how well you can cope rather than how hor- 
rible everything is going to be. 

Reduce the number of events going on in your 
life, and you'll reduce the circuit overload. 

Set realistic goals for yourself. 

Don't sweat the small stuff. Try to prioritize a few 
important things and get those done first. 

Work off stress with physical activity, whether it's jog- 
ging, basketball or working out. 

Get enough sleep. Lack of rest just aggravates stress. 
Staying up all night and drinking a pot of coffee 
is not the way to get through finals week. 

Do something for others to help get your 
mind off your self. 

Remove yourself from the stressful situa- 
tion if only for a few moments daily. 

Give yourself a break. 

Avoid self-medication or escape. Alcohol and 
drugs can mask stress, but they don't help deal 
with the problems. 

Learn how to best relax yourself. 

And the main way to avoid stress altogether: Start 
Early! 
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LSU in Shreve 
International Lincoln Center for American Studies 


Washington "Semester" 
interim between Spring Semester and Term I Summer 


| AN EXPERIENCE NO CLASSROOM CAN OFFER! 
The United States Congress 

The White House 

The United States Supreme Court 
The Library of Congress 

The Smithsonian 

The Kennedy Center for Perfo 
The National Archives 


Receive 3 or 6 credit hours in Humanities and Social Studies 
Courses Offered | 
POLI 190 Washington Political Arena 
AMST 198 American Studies Seminar 
; AMST 298°. Americon Studies Seminar 

A AMST 398 American Studies Seminar 


POL) 203 European Politics 

POLI 399 Field Research in Government Law 
™  POUA9S Independent Study 

POLI 695 independent Study 


For information contact Dr. Pederson @ wpederso@pilot.isus.edu or (318) 797-5138 
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by 
| Angela Gehrls 


The room is dark. 
Music from "2001: A 
Space Odessy" begins to 
swell in the background, 
The lights switch on and there are 
three guys atop their amps, flashing 
the "heavy metal" sign at the crowd. 
All of a sudden a man runs onstage, 
‘Wearing nothing but tighty whiteys, 
a cowboy hat, cowboy boots and a 
ted balloon tied around his wrist, 
throwing confetti into the audience. 

The three guys are collectively 

}known as Junior, the "streaker" is 
their merchandise manager, and they 
were the opening act for the 
Everclear show on Noy. 7. 

Junior combines an entertaining 
live show with catchy rock parodies 
to create an exciting and humorous 
atmosphere for any type of crowd. 

"We write stuff that everyone 

can enjoy, from the punk rock 
teenager to the country fan to the 
parents," said lead singer/guitarist 
TKiley Bland. 
Kiley, bassist West Fontenot, 
and drummer Steve Cox create ener- 
getic music with three-part 

armonies that would fall into any 

genre of music. 

"We hate labels," Kiley said. 
"We've decided to create our own 
genre of music and call it ‘love 
punk,’ because we thought it was just 
funny.” The new genre definitely 
compliments Junior's musical style. 
The Shreveport Times called 
Junior's show "more of a rock paro- 
idy than an actual rock show," and 
Kiley said that's exactly what it was. 

"We basically poke fun at all 
the 80s rock bands," he said. "We're 
just rednecks that play these catchy 
pop-rock songs.” 

People would never think that 


just by looking at them, however. 
Kiley has been described as looking 
like Carrot Top, with his flame-red 
hair, and other stars like Ted Nugent 
and a smaller version of the lead 
singer of Puddle of Mudd. People 
say West looks like the lead singer of 
Papa Roach with blue hair, and Steve 
reminds people of either Tommy 
Lee, a skinny Flea from the Red Hot 
Chili Peppers, or the drummer from 
No Doubt. 

It's easy to see why they are of- 
ten confused for a punk band, even 
though they wear matching work 
shirts with their names embossed on 
the front, respectively, "Your 


Daddy,” "West Dogg" and "xoC 
evetS." 

Although Junior put a lot of 
work into their first full-length CD 
entitled “Starving Artists of the 
Year," they work even harder on 
their live performances. 

Steve was, as Kiley put it, 
"deathly ill" during the Everclear 
show, but still made it through the 


entire thing without missing a beat. 


"He had one of those 24-hour 


a 
viruses, and he was in the peak of it 
when we went onstage," Kiley said. 
"But he's a trooper. He said 'the 


show must go on." 

After surviving the Everclear 
show, Steve also managed to perse- 
vere with Junior through the week- 
end when they played in Waco, 
Texas, on Friday and Natchitoches 
on Saturday, 

Junior was impressed by all the 
attention they received last week. 
They sold a lot of CDs and T-shirts, 
signed a lot of autographs — Steve 
even signed someone's forehead — 
and got to meet the guys from Ever- 


clear. 

"They were all really 
nice guys. Even though | 
heard a lot of people grum- 
bling about how bad their 
performance was, | still 
have the utmost respect for 
those guys and their music," said Ki- 
ley. 

Bassist Scott Seyfried of Built 
For Speed, who were the runners-up 
in the Rooster Rumble, also had 
some good things to say about 
Junior's performance. 

"Junior put on a killer show. 
Everclear got through its entire first 
song before I even realized which 
One it Was," said Scott. "But Junior's 
performance was top-notch." 

Kiley said the end of 
Everclear's show definitely made the 
concert worthwhile, but others who 
attended the show were more 
impressed with Junior’s energy and 
stage presence, 

Kiley added a little humor to 
these comments by saying, "We're 
gonna start telling people we're the 
greatest band in the world so that 
they may eventually believe it. We're 
really not, but we're gonna say that.” 

Check out Junior's CD, "Stary- 
ing Artists of the Year," which 
includes hilarious tunes like "I Wan- 
na Be a Rock Star" and "Trailer Park 
Tango." 

To find out more about the 
band, visit their website, 
www.juniorrocks.com. The band will 
be playing The Blue Monkey in 
Monroe on Nov. 14, The Vibe in 
Austin, Texas, on the Nov. 15, and 
Grumple Moose in Lewisville, 
Texas, on Nov. 22. It's worth the dri- 
ve to see them play live. 

"We just wanna have fun," said 
Kiley. "If we can make other people 
have fun too, that's what it's all 
about." 


Small Business Center offers free 
services to new entrepreneurs 


Continued from pg. | 


fail is lack of management 
knowledge and not enough sales. 
The programs sponsored by the cen- 
ter are designed to prevent entrepre- 
neurs from going 
“undercapitalized.” 

For an individual to start his or 
her own business requires a combi- 
nation of their own funds and loans. 

Harvey has continued to work 
with the SBDC as her business has 
grown, taking a class in childcare 


PACKAGES 
STARTING 
AT: 

$99.95 


oe 


WWW.SOUTHERNBEE.COM 


management, seeking advice when 
she had the opportunity to buy a 
building, and attending brown bag 
luncheons dealing with marketing 
and other issues. 

The services provided by Small 
Business Development Center are 
free. The office counsels people who 
are already in business as well as 
those planning to start up a for-profit 
business. 

"| am proud of these services 
that we use to assist clients. We are 
helping the future,” said Connor. 
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MONKEY. 


Fri. Nov. 15 Sat. Nov. 16 Sun. Nov. 17 

9 p.m. . 4p.m. 

Crossroads oh enue bag River | tau Kappa Epsilon 
Webster Room BCM Sida ebate lourna- =| Webster Room 
BHS meeting 28th Annual Red River 6 p.m. 
SC 229 Swing Debate Tourna- Zeta Tau Alpha 


Louisiana A & B 


7 p.m. 

Beta Gamma lota 

Red River Room 

28th Annual Red River 


Swing Debate Tourna- 
ment 


If your organizage 
events email us '@f 


Mon. Nov. 18 | Tues. Nov. 19 


10:30 a.m. 
SAB Meeting 
DeSoto Room 


PRSSA Meeting 
BH 336 


Student Success 
Series: Successful 
Relationships 
Caddo/Bossier Room 


7 p.m. 
Worship Service 
BCM 


